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However completely it may be granted that the distribution
of wealth may conceivably be altered at any given time by
suitable taxation, it does not follow that such suitable taxa-
tion is known and at hand. It may be, but there is no in-
evitableness. A score of governments may embark upon a
score of schemes with such an end in view, and some, quite
thinkably, may find they have altered distribution so as to
lessen productive power; others, that they have affected
productivity very little; others again, that they have, as
they projected, increased production. The present distri-
bution gives a certain degree of productivity; any scheme
for altering it would divide men into those who were for
bearing the ills we have and those who are ready to risk
others that we know not of. The subject is wide enough,
and important enough, to be considered and discussed in
itself; we cannot properly give it adequate discussion here.
But if the principle of economy be established as a first
principle of taxation, then such an inquiry would imme-
diately become as pressing as it is important. For the
present we must be content to note that if the present dis-
tribution of wealth is not satisfactory, then a " Leave Them
As You Find Them " doctrine could not be satisfactory
either, except on the grounds that we are next to examine.

Secondly, we are to consider the right limits of taxation
as an agent of social and political change. It may be re-
lated to our present purposes in this fashion. Even if it
be granted that Economy should stand as the fundamental
principle of taxation, and that a scheme of taxes could be
designed to secure economy by furthering productive power
by the method of altering distribution in the direction of
greater equality, is taxation the proper road to such social
changes ? Should not taxation be for revenue only ?

The answer is twofold. In the first place, it may or may
not be illegitimate, or unwise, or socially dangerous, to
accept as a doctrine that social and political changes may
properly be achieved through taxation. But whether that
doctrine be wise or unwise, it does not follow from the prin-
ciple of economy. What does follow is that taxes should
be so levied as to increase productivity where possible, or